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MAN a fond memory hovers over my mind 


when I recollect the days of my early 

connections with the theatres in Bengal 
and the theatrical eras which have gone by. 
To a discerning critic they reveal the beginning 
of a dramatic mind, but early recollections such 
as readers find here contain a good bit of 
sentiment and feeling which might possibly 
cloud their judgement. Thus at the outset [ 
tender my apologies both to the critic and to 
the readers and would consider myself happy 
if my reminiscences please them in any way. 
I would therefore begin with a short sketch of 
the Bengali theatre and the stage to facilitate an 
easy appreciation of what I modestly give 
below. 


The first play-house of Bengal was erected 
in 1795 by a Russian adventurer, Mr. Heresim 
Lebedeff, for the presentation of plays in the 
heart of Calcutta with the assistance of a Ben- 
galee linguist, Late Babu Golak Nath Das, and 
supported by a cast of artists of both sexes. 
But it was a short-lived enterprise and closed 
after a few successful plays in the next 

year (1796). 


From the beginning to the third quarter of 
the 19th century, Bengalee-theatrical enter- 
prises were confined to amateur theatricals only, 
such as college-dramatic societies, amateur 
clubs and garden-house theatres of rich people. 
The first public theatre was opened on the 7th 
December, 1872. The second theatre sprang 
up in the year 1873; the third on the 31st 
December, 1873, and the fourth in the year 
1875. Since then, the Bengalee theatre has 
been continuing its triumphant run till now. 


For the sake of convenience the span of 83 
years can be divided into several epochs. The 
first four years might be called its preparatory 
stage. From 1876 to the beginning of the 20th 
century was a period of romantic and mytho- 
logical presentations.. The beginning of this 
century saw the nationalist movement, having 
its origin in the anti-partition agitation in 
Bengal. This period might well be called the 
nationalist period. It lasted till 1912, when 
dramas depicting national aspirations were 
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presented and closed with the death of the late 
Girish Chandra Ghose, the founder of the 
public theatre in Bengal. My flickering memo- 
ry goes back to that period of the Bengali stage, 
when, witnessing a theatrical performance was 
an event in life of every Bengalee family. On 
some auspicious occasions or for some jubilant 
celebrations, people took their families to the 
theatre, including their small children. Though 
very faintly, I still remember, the great perfor- 
mances J] saw during this period, when I was 


_a mere boy in my teens, reading in the school. 


On one such occasion, with my family I saw the 
great performance of Girish Chandra Ghose in 
the role of Jogesh in the social drama, 
Prafulla. It was a thrilling experience even 
an that early age. Some of the tragic scenes 
are still floating before my eyes, not only with 
the surface-impression of the performances but 
also with some details of the expressions of the 
great master. Of course, other performances 
in the theatre did not linger in my memory 
so deeply.. I have seen other performances in 
several other Theatres, out of which the per- 
formance of Shajahan, a famous drama by D. L. 
Roy, in 1908, inspired me so much that I 
myself appeared in the role of Shajahan in an 
amateur theatrical club, in the year 1912, 
when I was a boy of 17 and thereafter I 
appeared on the stage several times, in 
several places in the province of Bengal, as also 
in my professional career, playing the same role 
from 1924 to 1954. In these thirty years I 
appeared approximately in no less than 18 hun- 
dred performances in different parts of the 
country. In the year, 1910, from an occasional 
theatre spectator, I was trying to become a 
budding actor. We used to rehearse many 
successful dramas which were confined only 
to our club-room, and never saw the light of the 
day because at that time we had not the 
financial resources to stage every drama we 
rehearsed. So, we had to remain satisfied 
simply with the rehearsal of big dramas, within 
the four walls of the club-room before our own 
members. | | 


On occasions when any contribution from 
patrons and subscriptions and donations from 
the members enabled us to meet expenses 0 
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a theatrical performance, which in those days 
was not as expensive as today, we indulged in 
the display of our histrionic art on an impro- 
vised stage before a cross section of the general 


public. 


When again sufficient funds were available 
we used to select the best of the dramas which 
we rehearsed and presented to the public, and 
with a mind filled with the satisfaction of the 
performance, we continued discussions, amongst 
our friends for some time, about all aspects of 
the performance such as acting, the stage 
management, dress, costume and other intri- 
cacies of the enactment of the drama. 


One month or so after the performance we 
would start rehearsing other dramas, knowing 
not when we would get another chance of 
appearing on the stage. 


Thus with financial difficulties looming large 
and assailed by occasional doubts, disbeliefs 
frustation and despondency we carried on. This 
practice of rehearsing a full drama, including 
songs and dances, inside a big room, surround- 
ed by sympathetic on-lookers, increased my 
desire to know more intimately the technique 
of our folk-drama which is popularly known in 
Bengal as jatra, because the jatra is presented 
in an identical manner in which we used to 
rehearse our stage drama. 


At that time I snatched ample opportunities 
to go through the old literature on the theory 
of our classical Sanskrit drama and our Bengali 
folk dramas. I made extensive studies in the 
oe Library, then housed at the Metcalf 

all. | 


Happily enough, some of the renowned 
amateur artists of our locality organised a jatra 
party and I joined this band and took a pro- 
minent part in recasting the dramatic form 
_ and technique of our oldjatra system. I devo- 

ted almost three to four years in this enterprise 
and appeared in sixty performances, always 
watching the reactions of the artists and the 
audience and the intimate exchange of feelings 
and emotions between them. We used to per- 
form at the centre of a rectangular court-yard of 
atemple ora big house. surrounded on four 
sides by eager spectators. 


Generally in such dramas there used to be 
only one passage leading from the dressing 
Toom to the centre of the acting area. But we 
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introduced a second passage, specially, during 
the fourth and fifth acts of the drama according 
to the tempo of the actions as the dramatic 
context’ required the swift shifting of the 
artists from the acting area, specially in the 
battle scenes, 


Even in designing costumes we introduced 
some novel ideas in place of older practices. 


I had to give up this enterprise when I 
joined another colleague of mine to start a film- 
producing unit, at the fag-end of the year 1920. 
I had no connection whatsoever with any 
dramatic concern till the beginning of 1922, 
when the film we produced was released. 


Again I reverted to the theatrical enter- 
prise. This leads us to a discussion of the 
state of affairs, then existing in public theatres 
in Calcutta. With the death of the founder, 
Girish Chandra Ghose, in 1912 and the 
passing away of the great nationalist dramatist, 
Mr. D.L. Roy, in 1913 and also of some other 
stalwarts of the stage, including the idol of the 
play-goers, Mr. Amarendra Nath Dutta in 1916 
the decadent state of the Bengali stage reached 
its worst point. 


Only the grand old man, Mr. Amrita Lal 
Bose, the old dramatist Pandit Khirode Prasad, 
Mr. S.N. Ghose, the son of late Girish Chandra 
Ghosh, and Srimati Tara Sundari were left to 
keep alive the dim light of the stage. More- 
over in 1922 the great Minerva Theatre was 
burnt to ashes. The condition of the theatre 
was precarious. No new dramatists, or actors 
or actresses were available in that period. 


The Madan Theatres Ltd. converted one 
of their cinema-houses into a Bengali theatrical 
concern and opened it with second rate 
artists and a translation of a Hindi drama 
which failed miserably. Then, they requisition- 
ed Mr. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, a professor and 


distinguished actor of the Calcutta University 


Institute. He first appeared in Khirode Prasad’s 
Alamgir, with the old actors available then, and 
made a success of it by sheer dint of his own 
merit. 


Mr. Bhaduri left the concern a few months 
later and so the theatrical world became a 
leaderless institution, drifting in the ocean of 
despair. Just at that time, in the year 1922, 
the combined amateur artists performed a 


charity-show in aid of the North Bengal Flood- 
Relief-Fund with such artists as Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri, Naresh Chandra Mitra and Tinkari 
Chakravarty who, in later years, made some 
gigantic contributions to the Bengali stage. 
This marvellous performance attracted the 
notice not only of the theatrical concerns but 
also of the theatre-goers and some rich people 
of the city. ; 


As far as I was concerned this performance 
introduced me to the authorities of the theatri- 
cal concerns in Calcutta and made my path 
clear to join one of them in 1923. Looking at 
the possibility of getting so many talented young 
artists, some of the intellectuals and elite of the 
city organized a new theatrical enterprise under 
the name of Art Theatres Ltd. because it was 
the period of art-movement in the theatre, not 
only in this part of the country, but all 
over Europe and America. The late twenties 
saw the hubbub of an art-movement on world 
stages. This had its effect in this country as 
well and the Art Theatre Ltd. was run under 
the leadership of late Mr. Aparesh Chandra 
Mookerjee, the veteran dramatist and actor- 
manager, with a galaxy of theatrical talents 
which included myself, Tinkar1 Chakravorty, 
Naresh Chandra Mitra, Durgadas Bannerjee 
and Indu Mookerjee and many other new, 
young and talented artists. 


We staged a mythological drama, ‘Karnar- 
jun’, written by Mr. Aparesh Chandra 
Mookerjee on the 14th July, 1923. 
was my first experience in the professional 
theatre. 
myself, ever eager to experiment with new 
methods. 


This art theatre became an Eldorado to me, 
because all along my apprentice days I had 
ideas to work on without however any finan- 


cial resources to translate them into practice. 


The company was financially very sound and 
the directors were very progressive with artistic 
minds. There were several others, senior to me. 
I was not assigned any important production 
work, but was simply asked to appear as ‘Arjun’, 
the second lead in th: drama, ‘Karnarjun’. Still 
my enthusiasm knew no _ bounds, unasked, 
I devoted all my labour and all my time to 
the. production. I used to go to the theatre 
at 8 or 9 in the morning and come back home 
at mid-night, sometimes even later, while other 
artists had to attend only the rehearsal, from 
the evening to the mid-night. Mr. Prabodh 


This. 


We were full of enthusiasm, specially | 


Chandra Guha, who was in charge of the pro- 
duction, finding in me a willing lieutenant, 
with some knowledge of production, readily 
accepted me and assigned to me gradually 
almost all the production work, except the 
official responsibility. 


The whole production from setting to 
costume designs was a new revelation to the 
old stage managers. The settings were based 
on the ancient archaelogy of India and the 
costumes were based on the style of Ajanta 
frescos. So, we were to start on aclean slate 
and were to secure the cloth, trimmings and 
beads to make the different parts of the cos- 
tumes from the market. Then those clothes 
were dyed with different colours, too by our 


own hands. 


Generally, Mr. Guha and myself did this 
and regarding ornaments we used to get help 
from enthusiastic actresses and ballet girls. 
As regards settings there were trick effects 
for which we required ample rehearsal of 
the sets to adjust their proper working but 
there was no other time left to utilise this 
experiment except having them after the rehear- 
sal at mid-night. 


So about a fortnight before the performance 
we had to work with these experimental adjust- 
ments from mid-night till the early hours of the 
morning, and ultimately when the drama was 
produced, it had spontaneous effect on the 
audience. Everything ran clockwise and 
smoothly from the lifting up of the curtain to 
its final dropping. The whole stage wasa 
kaleidoscope of colours. The grouping of the 
actors, supers, and the dance compositions were 
worked with such precision that it proved a 
wonder to the old stagers. 


We introduced the velvet-tableau-curtain at 
the front of the stage for the first time on the 
Bengalee stage. Formerly, there used to be a 
pointed drop curtain. Inthe field of acting we 
introduced for the first time ‘‘bye-acting”’, 1. é., 
silent reaction, which.is relevant and contribu- 
tory to the spoken dialogue and the spirit of the 
scene among the artists who were on the stage 


except the speaking characters. So all the artists 


individually and collectively did some work 
pertinent to the main action of the scene. The 
result was that there were no dull moments 1n 
the whole drama. It was a five-act drama which 
took a play-time to almost five hours. Of 
course in recent years the drama has been 
re-adjusted to three and quarter hours. 
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The show was sucha grand success that 
there was practically one way traffic for the 
audience to the Star Theatre. The Madan 
Bengalee theatre, then almost gasping, closed 
down. Minerva was not yet rebuilt. There 
was the only other running theatre, Manomohan 
led by the veteran Mr. S.M. Ghose but that was 
also in a state of decline and finally closed 


down. 


Enthused by the success of Art Theatre 
Limited in Karnarjun, Mr. Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri opened his own concern the now- 
defunct Manomohan Theatre with Sita, another 
mythological drama, on August 6, 1924. Super- 
bly mounted on the Art Theatre style it hada 
successful run for some time. 


The next year, the Minerva Theatre was 


rebuilt after the disastrous fire. The new 
building was magnificent. The stage was 
mounted gorgeously in the epic style. Art 


Theatre’s Karnarjun ran continuously for two 
hundred and eighty nights. As Karnarjun 
occupied the board on Saturdays and Sundays, 
for our midweek shows we revived Tagore’s 
Raja O’ Rani and D.L. Roy’s Chandra Gupta till 
another new play was ready. On the new-year’s 
day of 1924, we opened Queen of Iran, an 
adaptation of Oscar Wilde’s Dutchess of Padua, 
written by Aparesh Chandra Mukerjee. The 
story of the drama was located in the 
ead period of  fire-worshipping in 
ran. ote 7 


This time I took the leading role of the 
piece and shouldered the whole burden of the 
production, of course, with the help of Mr. 
Guha. Furniture and other stage properties, 
Scenes, vine groves were all carefully designed 
and executed. The whole performance and the 
spectacle were a sheer joy. I introduced musical 
interludes to support the main dramatic action 
and the orchestra was composed of about 
twenty hands. The same thing was repeated 
in our next production Bandini which was an 
adaptation from the Italian opera Aida. This 
time the mounting was on a more magnificent 
style. It was based on old Egypt and asa 
producer I got full scope for presenting the 
ancient Egyptian life and colour, everything 
‘Meticulously correct to history without the 
faintest idea of exaggeration. 


My next enterprise was a folklore adaptation 
called Chand Sadagar, written by Mr. Manmath 
Roy, then a new-comer and later on a talented 


dramatist. This time, I got the full official 
recognition and was designated as assistant 
director while the veteran dramatist Aparesh 
Chandra was officially recognised as the 
director. 


This trend of art movement in the Bengalee 
Stage ran up to 1932, but before that, in 1930, 
I left the Art Theatre and joined as Manager 
of the Minerva Theatre. There was a financial 
crash due to world bank moratorium in 1932. 
The market was very dull; still we carried on 
the four theatres in this city. From 1932 to 1936 


_ was a lean time for the theatres always experi- 
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menting with new and varied styles of dramas. 
The most successful of them ran for not more 
than sixty to seventy performances. 


After 1936 theatres were gradually settling 
down and the nucleus of a new tide was coming 
up. Revolving and wagon stages were intro- 
duced in 1933. I had personal and practical 
experience with the wagon stage, introduced by 
Mr. Prabodh Guha, the late popular Secretary 
of the Art Theatre Ltd. He opened anew 
theatre, Natya Niketan and invited me to join as 
the artist and producer of plays. He himself 
completely went behind the scenes and mani- 
pulated the whole business affair with the help 
of his son. 


The wagon stage was a remarkable achieve- 
ment. As the stage of the Natya Niketan was 
blocked on one side and had got ample space 
for moving about on the other, it was very 
suitable to present dramas on the wagon stage. 
Natya Niketan later on got a revolving stage in 
the year 1939. 


We fully utilised the possibility of the re- 
volving stage with the new dramatic form, 
Tatinir Bichar, written by the eminent drama- 
tist Mr. Sachin Sen Gupta. He has many 
historical and social dramas to his credit, but 
from now on he experimented with the ultra- 
modern psychological drama, which the revolving 
stage helped a great deal in production. 


Here I appeard in the role of a crooked doctor 
and also had to adjust the timing of the shift- 
ing of the revolving disc from one set to 
another in conformity with the movements of 
the actors at the closing of every scene. 


Then came Sachin Sen Gupta’s Sangram 0" 
Santi and Nursing Home and Mohendra Gupta’s 
Kankabatir Ghat, all adapted tothe revolving 


stage. This was in the later part of 1941 and 
1942. There camea slump when the people 
of Calcutta overwhelmed with the fear of 
Japanese air raids left the city. 


When normal life was resumed in the year 
1943 during the full swing of the war period 
there were presented to the audience plays 
without art or without merit, which were how- 
ever acclaimed by them. ‘These were after all 
good money-earners. 


In 1947, after independence and after the 
influx of the East Bengal refugees there was a 
great demand for old classical dramas and 
popular artists. The dislodged people wanted 
to see all the popular and talented actors and 
actresses as many as could be accommodated 
in one drami and their wishes were fulfilled in 
combination performances where even insigni- 
ficant parts were allotted to big actors to feast 
their eyes on. 


There were series of combination perform- 
ances and as many good actors and actresses 
were utilised as was possible. ‘This craze for 
combination plays continued from 1941 to 1952. 


In Mlemoriam 





Pt. D.V. Paluskar 


The Secretary and the staff of the 
Sangeet Natak Akadami passed the 
following condolence resolution on the 
sad and sudden demise of Shri D. V. 
Paluskar, the well-known popular 
musician of North India. The office of 
the Akadami was closed for the day as 
a mark of respect. 


‘“‘The Sangeet Natak Akadami and 
its staff members express their deep 
sense of shock and sorrow at the premature 
and unexpected death of Shri D.V. Paluskar. 
Shri Paluskar was not only an eminent and 
popular musician who was admired and 
liked by hundreds of music lovers in the 
country, he was also a very lovable man who 
endeared himself to everyone with whom 
he came in contact. His death is an irrepar- 





Since then people have been eager to see new 
dramas. From 1953 onwards two of the four 
theatres of Calcutta have been properly 
renovated and redecorated and have introduced 
some new artists and opened their doors with 
new plays, with a record run of hundreds of 
nights. Of the remaining two the one under 
the leadership of Mr. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri is 
running with old plays while the other has been 
partially renovated. Of these, one will soon 
develop into an air conditioned theatre house, 
the first of its kind in West Bengal. 


With such brisk preparations and inspired 
by the ideals of West Bengal State Academy 
of Dance, Drama and Music the Theatre in 
West Bengal will rise again and the dream of a 
National Theatre will not be remote. Then 
there will be no dearth of good dramas nor of 
talented artists. Thus the future of the 
stage and drama in West Bengal is very bright 
and hopeful and is full of great possibilities. 
Calcutta which was the home of the first 
modern theatre in India and saw the growth 
and development of the westernised drama to 
its fullest culmination, will soon be the cradle of 
the national rejuvenation of the dramatic muse. 











able national loss which will be difficult to 
make up. We express our deepest condolence 
and sympathy for his family who will have 
to bear this misfortune courageously.” 










Mr. Justice P.V. Rajamannar, Chairman, 
Sangeet Natak Akadami, telephoned from 
Madras to convey his condolences. 








